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For ‘* The Friend.” 


PROPRIETARY CORRESPONDENCE, 


(Continued from page 346.) 


William Penn, on coming to this country 
the secund time, intended a permanent resi- 
dence, but was quickly obliged, with reluc- 
tance, to forego this long-cherished design. 
A party in England, in conjunction with cer- 
tain malcontents here, took advantage of his 
distance from Court, to set on foot an intrigue, 
by which to deprive him of the Proprietary 
Government, and give it to the Crown. This 
movement looked so formidable as greatly to 
alarm his friends there, who wrote to him to 
go back without delay, that he might, by his 
personal influence and representations, stay 
proceedings, and preserve the rights and pri- 
vileges of those Friends and others, who had 
embarked with him in his great adventure in 
the western wilderness. From the letter 
which follows, it will be seen that he indulged 
the hope of a speedy reunion to his American 
Friends; and though this, to his sorrow, was 
never realized, his letters, to the last, prove 
that he still fostered the feeling, till the in- 
roads of the disease which terminated his life, 
made it evident that he must spend the short 
remainder of his days in his native land. Yet 
Gordon, in his History of Pennsylvania, but a 
few years ago, most unhandsomely asserted, 
that the fascinations of the British Court were 
80 much more agreeable to him than the pri- 
vations of a distant and savage country, that, 
yielding to their seductions, he turned a deaf 
ear to the prayers of the poor abandoned Co- 
jlonists, who earnestly besought him to share 
with them some portion of the burdens he had 
laid upon their shoulders. That this is a di- 
rect contradiction of the truth, no one can 
read this correspondence, with unbiassed 
mind, without conviction. 

This letter was written to James Logan 
about two months before his embarkation. 


“ Pennsbury, 8th 7br, 1701. 


“ The necessity of my going makes it ab- 
solutely necessary for me to have a supply ; 
and although I think a thousand pounds should 
be forthwith raised by Friends for me at 
least, to help me, yet while land is high, and 


valuable, 1 am willing to dispose of many 
good patches, that otherwise I should have 
chosen to have kept as everybody’s money.” 

“Who can I take, that would go, that 
might be ministerial to me? Caleb, [Caleb 
Pusey] if he could write well, has the best 
drudging sense, and would be observant. 
some go, they may, if not governable by me, 


act secretly to my clogging, and in a way of| 


distrust which would obstruct my treaty and 
negotiation, This is a conjecture at large; I 


will say no more of this now, only this, that 
| those who would stay me for their own ends, 
jmay go for them too; though [ have enough 
ito shame them there and everywhere else. 
| Think of it sedately.” 


“Poor Phineas [Phineas Pemberton—fa- 
ther of Israel,] is a dying man, and was not 
at the election, though he crept, (as I may 
say) to meeting yesterday. I am @ieved at 
it, for he has not liis fellow, and without him 
this is a poor country indeed, 

“IT cannot prevail on my wife to stay, still 
less Tishe [Letitia] ; I know not what to do ; 
Samuel Carpenter seems to excuse her in it. 
But to all that speak of it, say, I shall have 
no need to stay and a great interest to return. 
All that I have to dispose of in this world is 
here, and that having no more gains by gov- 
ernment to trust to for bread, I must come to 
sell, pay debts, and live, and lay up for this 
posterity.” 

‘“‘T am troubled at Judge Guest’s treatment 
to Samuel Carpenter. In a Judge it is scan- 
dalous. Try to cool him. His being so in- 
discreet is his great fault. Fifth or Sixth- 
day expect me. 

“ Methinks Capt. Finney might help us 
with English pay—; and Thomas Fairman 
and cousin Ashton should try to get him to 
buy off some tracts and patches. And indeed 
it is his own interest as well as my conveni- 
ency. I shall say no more, only let it be a 
measure fixed, that Proprietor and Freehold- 
ers can have but one interest, and that jea- 
lousies, as in England, are injurious. The 
ass in the fable, and the dog likewise. 

Vale, 


Wittram Penn.” 


“« My leather stockings are at Christopher’s, 
or at T. E.’s, in the house; send them, 
pray.” 


This closing item seems a small affair to 
claim the attention of the learned Secretary. 
But he was a servant of all-work, and faithful 
in the mint and cummin, as well as the weigh- 
tier concerns which rested upon him. One 


2 SEVENTH-DAY, nIGHTH ‘MoNTH, 2, 


If 


| 


shirts, if there. 
ra wine, which thou mayst send for G. Em- 
len, or some other, to help draw it.” 


of Hannah Penn’s communications to him, | formed in the true Christian religion. 


of the domestic doings of the Proprietor’s 
household. 


“The bearer brings Jack word that his 
wife Parthenia is sold to Barbadoes, which 
makes him desirous to return, but I am loath 
to let him go, because our wash approaches. 

“ But I should be glad to have a right in- 
formation, and how long it will be ’ere she 
|goes. If there were time for it, and I were 
| fully satisfied of her honesty, I should be wil- 
ling to have her up by the boat, to help about 
washing. But I am in a little doubt con- 
cerning her, having lost more wearing linen, 
since in that town, than in all the years of 
my life. I cannot charge her with it, but 
desire thou wilt send for Betty Webb, and 
press her to give her inward thoughts, and 
act accordingly. 

“Let her (E. Webb) look into the store- 
room for a parcel of clean white curtains, and 
send them carefully, also a pair of pewter 
candlesticks—old fashioned, that came from 
hence to beggmnended; and a little more oil 
from Aon Parsons, for my husband’s leg—its 
in a fine wa ing well. Send up about 
ten yards of frige for servants, of the sort that 
wants using most, and some four or five check 

We want a dozen of Madei- 


“ P.S. Let Robert call at cousin Ashton’s 
for the things she has for me, and a paper or 
two of the smallest pins.” 


We who live in a day when more just views 
are generally held of the rights of men, than 
prevailed at that time even among the en- 
lightened and religious, are painfully struck 
with the coolness with which such a circum- 
stance as the sale and shipment of poor Jack’s 
wife Parthenia should be spoken of by Wil- 
liam Penn’s wife. Yet we are not to infer 
from this any peculiar hardness of heart, or 
indifference to the welfare of the poor crea- 
tures held by them in bondage. For incon- 
sistent as it, may seem to some, many Friends 
did feel a tender regard for the well-being of 
their slaves; and William Penn, about this 
time, had, “‘ at a Monthly Meeting of Friends 
at Philadelphia, laid before them his concern, 
in which, he said, his mind had long been 
engaged, for the benefit and welfare of the 
Negroes and Indians ; exhorting and press- 
ing them to the full discharge of their duty, 
every way, in reference to these people ; but 
more especially in regard to their mental 
part; that they might as frequently as posst- 
ble have the advantage of attending religious 
meetings, and the benefit of being duly in- 
Hence 


from Pennsbury, contains a curious medley |a meeting was appointed more particularly 
of small commissions, and affords a glimpse | for the Negroes once every month.” 


































Friends were then evidently more concern- 
ed for the spiritual, than the temporal wel- 
fare of their dependents; though under their 
mild and patriarchal rule, the latter was by 
no means neglected. ‘ 

And of two errors, it may well be question- 
ed which is the greater, whether that into 
which they fell, or that which prevails in 
some quarters in our day, where the spiritual 
improvement and interests of the coloured 
man would seem to be much less thought of 
than his temporal and political privileges and 
rights. 

Hannah Penn, after the death of her hus- 
band, in writing to James Logan on the set- 


farmer at Pennsbury] know that his brother 
is dead, and has left him £150, if he come in 
two years time for it. 
and Hugh must supply his place ; and if Mary 
will not stay, then let Hugh double his care, 
and answer within and without ; but some fe- 
male friends in the neighbourhood should 
come once in a month or two, to see the con- 
dition of things. 


their care in improvement and preserving ;— 
which, with our dear love, and father Callow- 
hill’s, now here, ends this from 


THE FRIEND. 





So that he must come, 


“Our love to our family, and we desire 


Thy assured friend, 
WituiaM Penn.” 





much to honour, and is but over-generous by 
half, and yet sharp enough to get to spend. 
He cannot well be put off. All this keep to 
thyself. 


Vale.” 
It would seem that William Penn had en- 


tered into some agreement to send this un- 
happy youth—his eldest son and heir—to 
Pennsylvania, to induce the Assembly on his 
departure to vote a supply. 


(To be continued.) 





From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 


ANIMALS, 
























tlement of the eatate, desires that “if the 
blacks must be sold, poor Sue and her chil- 
dren should not be separated, nor sold to any 
one that would use them hardly.” 

Penn, on his arrival in England, hastened 
to advise Logan of the fact, in the following 
lines. 


“PS. We had a swift 
passage—26 days from 
the capes to soundings— 
30 to Portsmouth, with 5 
of the last days clear, for 
observation, before we 
came to the channel. The 
captain very civil, and all 
the company. ‘Tishe and 































“ Kensington, 4th 11 mo. 1701. 

“This is in great haste—but would write 
this way, though reserve my larger account 
for Guy, who goes in a few days. We are 
pretty well, my leg excepted, and that is bet- 
ter. Hurt on the shin. 

“1st. Give our hearty salutes to all our 
true and good friends ; next, Let them know 
I have good hopes things will do pretty well ; 
3dly. That I want supplies in this case ; 
4thly. All the affidavits I ordered, and copies 
of the Charter of Property —. 5thly. 
I command thee to tell the Governor and 
Council, that I will have no done in the 
Charter I left unfinished, ’till | send orders 
from hence. 6thly. Hasten in my rents and 
debts, and transmit them with all possible 
speed, as fast as thou canst, for I expect a 
war. I depend upon thy ability and vigilan- 
cy in getting in, and remitting by all ways 
that best present. 7th. Remember Perry’s 
affair, as to the iron. 8th. Charles Read’s 
affidavit, about the first low appraisement of 
Lumbey’s goods. Who bailed the Pirates, 
at Burlington 1—If the widow Barnet be paid 
for Eldredge.—Thine about Col. Quarry, as 
to his sending the letter ; all that story. 

“I have but an hour’s time given me, so I 


way.” 


period 


have had. 


can) is like to ensue. 


sun shines. 


Johone after the first five days hearty and 
well, and Johnne exceeding cheerful all the 


This letter was written at an important 
e last year of King William’s reign 
—he, in declining health, and without issue, 
—the exiled James just dead, and his son, 
the pretended Prince of Wales, proclaimed 
King of England by the French Court. 


Under the same date he wrote again : 


“Thou wilt hear long ere this comes to 
hand, I doubt not, of all our safe arrival, 
through the great and continued mercies of 
God (without accident,) save that my leg got 
a small injury about four days before our 
coming in, which, by contrary applications, 
has disabled me from having the benefit of 
my swift passage, which 1 might otherwise 


“I send the King’s speech, Lords and Com- 
mons’ address, whence a war (wisely if they 
Cut your coat accord- 
ing to your cloth, and make hay while the 


Much has been written on the instincts or 
mental gifts of animals, but much is still re- 
quired to throw light upon this curious sub- 
ject. Authentic anecdotes of the habits and 
actions of brutes are always interesting: the 
more of these that can be collected, the mora 
are we likely to know of what may be called 
the pyschology, or history of the mind of the 
inferior animals. 

It appears to me that, in the general mani- 
festations of the animal mind, some one of the 
senses is employed in preference to the oth- 
ers; that sense, for instance, which is most 
acute and perfect in the animal. In the dog, 
for example, the sense of smell predominates, 
and we accordingly find that, through the me- 
dium of this sense, his mental faculties are 
most commonly exercised. A gentleman had 
a favourite spaniel, which for a long time was 
in the habit of accompanying him in all his 
walks, and became his attached companion. 
This gentleman had occasion to leave home, 
and was absent more than a year, during 
which time he had never seen the dog. On 
his return, along with a friend, while yet at a 
little distance from the house, they perceived 
the spaniel lying beside the gate. The gen- 
tleman thought that this would be a‘good op- 
portunity of testing the memory of his favour- 
ite, and accordingly arranged with his com- 
panion, who was quite unknown to the spaniel, 
that they should both walk up to the animal, 
and express no signs of recognition. As they 
both approached nearer, the dog started up 
and gazed at them attentively, but he discov- 


This is by 
New England, 
enclosed to 
Daniel Zacha- 


ry- 























must leave the rest to my memorandums, and 
thy own recollections. The Parliament sat 
down last Third-day. Chose R. Harley* 
again, with a small majority. Much lost on 
Sir T- L ’s side. Both my acquaint- 
ance. Little to be said, only a bill of attain- 
der against the Prince of Wales, proposed to 
be brought in to-day. Sir Charles Hedgest 
out, or laid down. 

“T have writ to Gov’r Hamilton by Lord 
Cornbury,t at Spithead, to sail. Communi- 
cate this to him and Council, as far as thou 
thinkest fit, and to Commissioners of Proper- 
ty, as thou seest serviceable, By N. Puckle 
and J. Guy, I shall, and already have been 
large beforehand. Let John Sotcher [the 











* Robert Harley, who had hitherto opposed the mea- 
sures of the court, chosen Speaker, Sir Thomas Lyt 
telton, the opposing candidate, and friend of the king. 

+ Secretary of State. 

+ Governor of New York and New Jersey,—son of 
Lord Clarendon, and cousin of Queen Anne, 


him, go with him to Pennsbury, advise him, 
contract and recommend his acquaintance. 
No rambling to New York, nor mongrel cor- 
respondence. 









“My son [William] shall hasten ; possess 


He has promised fair. I know 
he will regard thee. But thou wilt see that 
I have purchased the mighty supplies at a 
dear rate, . God forgive those wretched peo- 
ple who have misused me so, and preserve 
my spirit over it. Pennsylvania has been a 
dear Pennsylvania to me all over, which few 
consider, and with me lay to heart. Be dis- 
creet. He has wit, kept the top company, and 
must be handled with much love and wisdom ; 
and urging the weakness and folly of some 
behaviours, and the necessity of another con- 
duct from interest and reputation ,will go far. 
And get Samuel Carpenter, Edward Shippen, 
Isaac Norris, Phineas Pemberton, Thomas 
Masters, and such persons, to be soft, and 
kind, and teaching ; it will do wonders with 


him, and he is conquered that way. Pretends 


ered no signs of recognition even at their near 
approach. At last he came up to the stran- 
ger, put his nose close to his close, and smelt 
him, without any signs of emotion: he then 
did the same to his old master, but no sooner 
had he smelt him than recognition instantly 


took place ; he leaped up to his face repeated- 
ly, and showed symptoms of the most extra- 
vagant joy. He followed him into the house, 
and watched his every movement, and could 
by no means be diverted from his person. 
Now here was an instance of deficient mem- 
ory through the organs of sight, but an accu- 
rate recollection through the organs of smell. 

I have been more than once surprised, dur- 
ing the sunny days of summer, and in the 
smoke and din of the city, to find my box of 
fragrant mignionette visited by a hive bee. 
I could not but admire this labouring crea- 
ture, as I saw it alight and diligently explore 
every expanded blossom, collect the treasured 
sweets, and then, without loss of time, wend 
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its way again through the smoky atmosphere, | spot in the air at a great distance attracted| begins to bark, and then all the house-dogs 
bearing its treasure to its distant rural hive.| their attention. It appeared to increase in| take very quickly to their heels. In a simi- 
What could have led it into such a babel of|size, and move directly towards them: as it| lar manner, a whole pack of hungry wild dogs 
stone and lime, and smoke and hubbub, but its | advanced, it proved to be a vulture flying in| will scarcely ever, (I was told by some never) 
exquisite sense of smell, which could even at/a direct line to the dead hog. In an hour| venture to attack a flock, guarded even by one 
a great distance discriminate the odour of aj seventy others came in all directions, which | of these faithful shepherds. The whole ac- 
flower from the other noisome scents with | induced — Baber to remark, that this cannot | count appears to me a curious instance of the 
which it must have been mingled. To our|besmell. Dr. Russell remembers to have ob-| pliability of the affections in the dog race. F, 
obtuse sensations, such a refinement of smell | served at Aleppo, in the most severe weather, | Cuvier has observed, that all animals that 
is almost inconceivable. Yet such powers| when not a speck was to be seen in the sky,| readily enter into domestication, consider man 
are manifest by a other animals. if any dead animal was left behind by hunting| as a member of their society, and thus fulfil 
The story which Dr. Franklin tells of the| parties, in the space of a few minutes it was| their instinct of association. In the above 
ants and cup of treacle is well known; but I | surrounded by birds, although just before none| case, the shepherd-dogs rank the sheep as 
suspect the Dr.’s deductions are erroneous.| were visible. In the very lowest animals,|their fellow-brethren; and the wild dogs, 
Finding a number of ants eating up a quantity | where only two, or at the most three, of the| though knowing that the individual sheep are 
of treacle in a cup, he took and suspended it| five senses are present, we find even here|not dogs, but are good to eat, yet partially 
by a thread from the roof of the room, in or-|some one of surpassing acuteness. consent to this view, when seeing them in 4 
der to isolate it completely. One end of the} We are sometimes surprised and puzzled| flock, with a shepherd-dog at their head.” 
thread, however, he inadvertantly left com-| with actions in our domestic animals, which| The same author give a curious instance of 
municating with the floor and with the pin in| can, however, be often traced to their original | the adaptations of an animal’s instinct to its 
the ceiling. A single ant, which had been|instinct. Thus every one has observed how | peculiar situation. A crab, closely allied to, 
left in the cup, found its way along the cord|the dog, before he lies down to sleep, turns|or identical with, the burgos latra, inhabits 
to the ceiling, and from thence by the con-|two or three times round, whether he be going | Keeling’s Island, in the South Seas; it feeds 
tinuation of the string to the ground. In a|to make his bed on the ground, or a bare|on cocoa nuts, and grows to a monstrous size, 
few minutes, hundreds of the other ants were | floor, or on the hearth-rug. If you ask the|It has its great pairs of legs terminated by 
seen ascending by this string and descending | reason of this, you will perhaps be jocularly| very strong and heavy pincers, and the last 
to the cup; from whence the Doctor con-|told, that it is because he does not know the| pair by others, which are narrow and weak. 
cludes that the single ant had made some|head of his bed from the foot. It has been|It would at first be thought quite impossible 
communication of the circumstance to its com- | suggested, as the true explanation, that in a| for a crab to open a strong cocoa nut, covered 
panions, by some natural signs, analogous to| wild state, he takes up his night’s quarters in| with the husk; but M. Deisk, resident in 
language. Now I would rather suggest that|a field of tall withered grass, or among reeds|the island, assured C. Darwin, that he has 
the ant, in making its escape by the cord, had| or rushes, and thus wheeling round, he sepa. | seen the operation frequently performed. The 
left all along it an odour of treacle, and that| rates the rushes in the spot where he is to lie, | crab begins by tearing the husk, fibre by fibre, 
this being quickly perceived by its compan-|so that he forms a bed with overhanging cur-|and always from that end under which the 
ions, was the immediate and sensual means of | tains all round, for his protection and warmth. | three eye-holes are situated. When this is 
the communication ; and that guided solely|The natural instincts may also be strangely completed, the crab commences hammering 
by smell, they retraced the path of their com-| altered or modified, as illustrated by the fol-| with its heavy claws on one of these eye-holes 
panion. lowing anecdote of the dog, related by Charles till an opening is made; then turning round 
James, in his account of travels to the| Darwin, in his very interesting Travels in| his body by the aid of its posterior and nar- 
Rocky Moantains, mentions that the smell of | South America: —“ When riding, it is ajrow pair of pincers, it extracts the white 
the bison is so acute, that when their party | common thing to meet a large flock of sheep,|albuminous substance. “I think,” adds C, 
advanced within two or three miles to wind-| guarded by one or two dogs, at the distance| Darwin, this is as curious a case of instinct 
ward of flocks of these animals, even though|of some miles from any house or man. I/|as ever I heard of, and likewise of adaptation 
they were not yet in sight of each other, the| often wondered how so firm a friendship had | in structure between two objects apparently so 
wild cattle immediately took the alarm, and| been established. ‘The method of education| remote from each other, in the scheme of 
were to be seen in great numbers taking a| consists in separating the puppy, while very | nature, as a crab anda cocoa nut tree.” The 
circuitous route to escape them, cows, bulls, | young, from the bitch, and in accustoming it| burgos is dormant in its habits; but every night 
young calves, running along with great swift-|to its future companions. A ewe is held three| it is said to pay a visit to the sea, no doubt 
ness. or four times a day for the little thing to suck, | for the purpose of moistening its branchiz. 
In the horse, the sense of vision predomi-|and a nest of wool is made for it in the sheep- 
nates. He has a large and beautiful eye,|pen. At no time is it allowed to associate 
well adapted for vision during the day, but} with other dogs, or with the children of the 
from the form of the retina, peculiarly suit-|family. From this education, it has no wish 
ed for night. A horse, if his rider give him|to leave the flock; and just as another dog 
a free rein, will pick his way in a dark night | will defend its master, man, so will these the 
with astonishing precision, and will safely|sheep. It is amusing to observe, when ap- 
reach home through pitchy darkness, in which | approaching a flock, how the dog immediately 
his rider can discover no object whatever. advances barking, and the sheep all close in 
The lion, the cat, and other night-preying| his rear, as if round the oldest ram. These 
animals, have also vision in a very perfect de-| dogs are also easily taught to bring home the 
gree at that season, though during the glare] flocks at a certain hour in the evening. The 
of sunshine, this faculty is so inapplicable as to} most troublesome fault, when young, is their 
render them stupid and timid in the extreme. | desire of playing with the sheep ; for in their 
Birds of prey have very acute vision; and the|sport they sometimes gallop their poor sub- 
following anecdote illustrates this in the case| jects most unmercifully. The shepherd dog 
of the vulture. In the year 1778, — Baber and| comes to the house every day for some meat, 
several other gentlemen were on a hunting} and immediately it is given to him, he skulks 
party in the island of Cassembusar, in Ben-|away as if ashamed of himself. On these 
gal. ‘They killed a wild hog of uncommon| occasions, the house-dogs are very tyrannical, 
size, and left it on the ground near the tent.| and the least of them will attack and pursue 
An hour after, walking near the spot where|the stranger. The moment, however, the lat- 
it lay, the sky being perfectly clear, a dark|ter has reached the flock, he turns round and 















































































































Windows Cleaned by Steam.—A very sim- 
ple but excellent method of cleaning windows 
is now coming into general use, possessing 
many advantages over the old system of using 
whiting, &c. The window is first dusted with 
a bunch of feathers, or dusting brush, and 
when all the dust is thoroughly removed, place 
a bowl of boiling hot water at the base of the 
window ; the steam immediately covers the 
glass, which is removed by a wash-leather, 
and finished off with another quite clean and 
dry. The method saves time, prevents that 
cloudy appearance left by whiting, and pro- 
duces a more brilliant and durable polish than 
any other.—English Paper. 

The religion of Jesus at once qualifies a 
man for every station in which it pleases Al- 
mighty God to place him; and it is the ever- 
blessed Truth in possession in the inward 
parts, which alone can safely guide out of all 
error, and make us know wisdom.— Wheeler, 
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From the New York Tribune. 
LIGHT AT THE SOUTH. 


Essays on Domestic Industry, &c. 
liam Gregg, of South Carolina. 
& James, Charleston, Publishers. 


By Wil- 
Burgess 


They form a pamphlet of 64 pages. The 
leading object of W. Gregg is to show the 
policy of introducing manufactures into the 
South. He enters thoroughly into the sub- 
ject, armed with facts and statistics, and with 
a style, energy and power, that will cause it 
to be read in whatever hands it may fall. W. 
G. had yisited many of our great Eastern fac- 
tories, and obtained all the statistics with 
great minuteness, and observed the striking 
contrast between Northern industry and eco- 
nomy, and Southern prodigality and idleness. 
He endeavours to open the eyes not only of 
his own state, but also North Carolina and 
Georgia ; and if he does not, it will be hope- 
less to attempt to penetrate the dense dark- 
ness that overspreads their minds. What 
South Carolina is, and what she may be, are 
summed up in strong relief : : 

“ We have (says W. G.) the materials 
among us, which, set in motion by this branch 
of industry, (cotton manufactures) would cre- 
ate an energy that would revolutionize our 
state, morally and physically ; uproot the im- 
mense forests that now cover the fairest por- 
tion of our soil; disembowel the hidden trea- 
sures contained in our immense beds of iron 
ore ; revive the drooping spirits of our fron 
masters; shake the very foundation of the 
beds of granite that abéund in all parts of our 
state; resuscitate our worn-out soil; con- 
struct for us good roads and bridges; erect 
houses of such durable materials as should 
make them monuments of our enterprise, and 
dwellings for the offspring of our children’s 
children; and which would place us in a 
condition to meet any emergency that might 
arise.” 

Again : 

« Tt would indeed be well for us if we were 
not so refined in our politics; if the talent, 
which has been, for years past, and is now 
engaged in embittering our indolent people 
against their industrious neighbours of the 
North, had been with the same zeal engaged 
in promoting domestic industry and the en- 
couragement of the mechanical arts—if so, 


titute of every feature which characterizes 
an industrious people, may be seen among 
us.” 

There is so much truth in the following, 
that we are tempted to extract it: 

“A change in our habits and industrial 
pursuits is a far greater desideratum than any 
change in the laws of our government, which 
the most clamiorous opponents of the tariff 
could devise. He who has possessed himself 
of the notion that we have the industry, and 
are wronged out of our hard earnings by a 
lazy set of scheming Yankees, to get rid of 
this delusion, needs only seat himself on the 
Charleston wharves for a few days, and be- 
hold ship after ship arrive, laden down with 
the various articles produced by Yankee in- 
dustry. Let him behold these vessels dis- 
charging their cargoes, and count the cost to 
South Carolina.” 

“From the month of September till May, 
our wharves are crowded, not only with the 
articles manufactured by the handicraftsmen 
of the North, but with vast quantities of dairy 
articles, and all kinds of culinary vegetables, 
which are far better adapted to the soil of 
South Carolina than to those places where 
they are grown. Here may be seen a pic- 
ture that ought to bring a blush on the face 
of the statesman w!:o would advocate legisla- 
live resistance as the remedy for our state. 
It ought to make every citizen who feels an 
interest in his country, ashamed to visit the 
clothing stores of Charleston, and see the 
vast exhibition of ready-made clothing, man- 
ufactured mostly by the women of Philadel- 
phia, New York, Boston, and other Northern 
cities, to the detriment and starvation of our 
own countrywomen, hundreds of whom may 
be found in our own good city in wretched 
poverty, unable to procure work by which 
they would be glad to earn a decent living.” 

The extravagant prodigality of those who 
travel to the North for pleasure in the sum- 
mer season, would hardly be believed by our 
frugal citizens. A single tailor in Boston sold 
in one year to Charleston alone $50,000 of 
clothing. What, then, must have been sold 
by all the other tailors of that place, New 
York and Philadelphia? One of these high 
bloods, worth only $10,000, is more extrava- 
gant than many of our citizens worth half a 
million. Such are the acknowledgments of a 


we should now see a far different state of/South Carolinian himself, speaking in the 


things in South Carolina. It is only necessa- 
ry to travel over the sterile mountains of 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Vermont and 


honesty of truth. 
Pardon me (he says) for repeating the call 
on South Carolina to go to work. God speed 


New Hampshire, to learn the true secret of|the day when the politicians will be exhort- 


our difficulties—(Mr. M‘Duffie to the contra- 
ry notwithstanding) to learn the difference 
between indolence and industry, extravagance 
and economy. We there see the scenery 
which would take the place of our unpainted 
mansions—dilapidated cabins with mud chim- 
neys and no windows—broken down rail fen- 
ces, fields overgrown with weeds, and thrown 
away, half exhausted, to be taken up by pine 


ing the people to domestic industry instead of 
state resistance. 

“« When our City Councils may become so 
enlightened as to see the propriety of follow- 
ing the example of every other city in the ci- 
vilized world, in removing the restrictions on 
the steam engine—now indispensable to every 
department of manufacturing.” The use of 
which, at the time W. G. wrote, was by law 


thickets—beef cattle, unprotected from the|interdicted in the city of Charleston, which 


inclemency of winter, and so poor as barely|we since hear has been repealed. 


to preserve life. 


The law- 


In fact, every evidence| givers probably intended in this way to mani- 


that can possibly be exhibited to satisfy alfest their hostility to the steam engine, as 
stranger that we are, to say the least, des-|lying at the foundation of manufacturing in- 





dustry. They seem to have almost as much 
horror lest Northern improvements in the 
arts should be introduced among them, as the 
Chinese, who preferred chaining their soldiers 
to their cannon, to prevent their running 
away, because they were constantly bursting, 
rather than adopt foreign ones that would not 
burst. These statesmen seem bereft of all 
the principles of common sense. Is it much 
learning, ambition, jealousy, or a combina- 
tion of all, that has smothered all their wis- 
dom 1? 

W. G. demonstrated that they hire the 
spinners and weavers of the North, and pay 
four for one, when their idle people could per- 
form the same work, which would cost the 
state nothing, and make them better citizens 
than they were before. 

This pamphlet contains so many truths, so 
well said, that it must have its influence. In 
fact, the admission of the steam engine into 
the city of Charleston, is proof that a gleam 
of light has penetrated the barbarous igno- 
rance that before excluded it. 

_ 

A Gem.—The closing paragraph of Dr. 
Tomlinson’s letter in the Western Christian 
Advocate, of May 8th: 

“If slavery be the occasion of dividing our 
churches, and in this way and in other ways 
is constantly to jeopardize the integrity of our 
political union, it will not be long before the 
people will rise tp in their majesty, and say, 
‘We'll have no more of it; the sacrifice of 
these unspeakable blessings is altogether too 
great a price to pay for what, at best, is a 
“ great evil.”’ For, after all, it is quite a mi- 
nority of the aggregate population of the 
slave-holding states, that have any personal 
connection with it; and of those that have, 
there are thousands upon thousands of noble, 
generous, patriotic spirits, that would rejoice 
in its gradual, peaceful, constitutional, total, 
and eternal extirpation. And then, indeed, 
would we present to the whole civilized world 
a practical and glorious demonstration that 
we sincerely belteve, that ‘life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness,’ are among the im- 
prescriptible and inalienable rights of every 
child of Adam. And ia the rheantime, for 
our country’s sake, and for the sake of the 
souls of the people, let us not, either in the 
North or South, drive things to extremities on 
this subject. No attentive, discriminate ob- 
server of the signs of the times, can fail to 
perceive, that thi is no time for casting loose 
those ties of fraternal union, by which we, as 
a country, and a Protestant community, are 
bound together. 

J. S. Tomirnson.” 
— 

“ The consolations of the gospel never fail, 
the love of Christ is a well-spring that ever 
flows. ‘ The mountains shall depart, and the 
hills be removed, but my kindness shall not 
depart from thee, neither shall the covenant 
of my peace be removed, saith the Lord that 
hath mercy on thee,’ ” 


“ A perfect resignation and willingness to 
be little, is the way to grow.”—J. Wigham. 
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From the London Friend. 


Memoir of the late Frederick Smith. 
WRITTEN BY HIMSELF: 
(Continued from page 350.) 


Previous to my going to Aylesbury, where 
the Assizes were held, my dear child was re- 
stored to us, which I considered a great favour. 
The measles caused so great a revulsion in 
her constitution that ina few days after the 
eruption appeared she began to revive, and in 
a few weeks she recovered. 

At this time, however, my wife was taken 
seriously ill, occasioned by the distress of her 
mind in viewing the awful prospect before ts, 
and the uneasiness my conduct had given her ; 
which was not to be wondered at, seeing that 
what I did to procure peace of mind to myself, 
appeared to involve her and our young family 
in ruin. She was so illon the day I was 
obliged to leave her, that the physician who 
attended her expressed his fears of her recov- 
ery. I was however obliged to leave her, 
and [ took my farewell of her under much af- 
fliction, having great cause to fear we should 
never meet again in mutability. This was on 
a First-day. [ went to Westminster Meeting 
in the morning, when a Friend asked me if 1 
had been recommended from the meeting I 
came from. I replied, that I did not under- 
stand what he meant; that I was not a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, whatever I 
might hereafter be; that I was then about to 
set off for the Buckinghamshire Assizes, 
where, on account of my refusal to take an 
oath, I expected to be deprived of all I possess- 
ed in this world. ‘The Friend seemed affect- 
ed, and said he had observed me so constant- 
ly attend meetings and sit so solidly in them, 
that‘he thought I had been a member. 

I accompanied the solicitor to Aylesbury ; 
he behaved kindly to me, and the company who 
were collected there showed me more respect 
than I had expected. A circumstance occur- 
red during my stay, which affurded me much 
instruction. Having been at several meals 
with those who came thither to attend the trial, 
I was thankful in observing more decency 
than is usual in mixed companies, especially 
after dinner and supper. ‘Two persons were 
present who had been members of [the] 
Society [of Friends,] but were disowned, one 
a member of parliament, the other a merchant. 
The former expressed to me his love towards 
the Society ; but I had afterwards good rea- 
son to doubt his sincerity, at least as it re- 
garded myself. The last evening but one 
that we were together, the solicitor who sat 
at the head of the table, desired us to fill our 
glasses ; but having all along felt a particular 
objection to countenancing drinking, I had 
uniformly refused toasts ; and now being urged 
more than usual, I gave them my reasons for 
refusing. Still, however the company contin- 
ued to press me, and to prevent further solici- 
tation, I filled my glass with water only. 


This answered their purpose, and a scene of 
as great indecency and confusion followed as 
A clergyman, who was 


I had ever witnessed. 
also a magistrate in the county, was more 
wicked and obscene than the rest, and to my 
astonishment, I observed the member of par- 
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liament, whom I had considered as my friend, 
ridiculing the distress I was not able to hide. 
Itook my candle and went to bed, lamenting 
that in all probability I had been the cause of 
it; for had I remained firmly attentive to my 
inward feelings, I might have been instrumen- 
tal in convincing those present of the folly of 
the practices they were in. But it was now 
too late, and all I could do was to learn expe- 
rience from the things I had suffered. It was 
a lesson I have often reccurred to, when my 
resolution has been tottering under trials of 
faith and obedience. In the morning I found 
out some Friends in the town, who were kind 
to me ; and I became acquainted with a young 
man named John Grant, who was also sub- 
peenaed, In his company I spent the remain- 
der of the time I had to stay at Aylesbury less 
unpleasantly than I otherwise should have 
done ; and we were afterwards much united in 
religious fellowship. 

And now the time came for me to manifest 
my love to Him who had allured me out of 
Egypt into the wilderness, who had spoken 
peace to my guilty soul, and had forgiven my 
many transgressions and backslidings. Under 
a sense of these mercies I appeared in court ; 
and when I was called I told the judge with- 
out hesitation, that I could not take an oath; 
which having done, my heart seemed to over- 
flow with sweet peace, and I was strengthened 
to bear the scurrility and ill-natured remarks 
of a counsellor, who had no doubt been hired 
forthe purpose of making me appear odious to 
those present, and to give the postmasters-gen- 
eral a plea for displacing me. He, however, 
so far overshot” himself, that several of the 
counsel rose as one man, and one on behalf of 
the rest pleaded my cause, and requested 
that the counsel who had treated me so roughly 
might be desired to desist, observing, that I 
had a right to refuse taking the oath if I chose 
it ; which the other attempting to reply to, the 
judge, with seeming displeasure, told him to sit 
down, adding, that it was the business of the 
postmasters-general, and not of the court, to 
take cognizance of the conduct of their officers. 
He then kindly asked me if 1 chose to take 
the oath, which [ refusing to do, he told me I 
might leave the court if I pleased, as they had 
nothing further to say to me. I immediately 
hastened home, where I found my wife much 
better ; and I had the abundant satisfaction to 
learn from her, that during my absence, at the 
time she appeared in the greatest danger, her 
mind was so filled with comfort and Divine 
love, that she longed to be dissolved ; and she 
believed that had she gone then, it would 
have been well with her. This account filled 
my poor heart with gratitude to the Lord, for 
thus remembering me in the midst of my deep 
probations ; for surely no one had greater rea- 
son to be humbled in the dust than myself, an 
unworthy sinner. 

Having been thus mercifully helped through 
so many difficulties, I experienced a degree of 
strength to encounter fresh ones. I was now 
in expectation of losing my place in the Post 
Office, the justice of which I could hardly re- 
concile, seeing that my refusal to comply with 
the requisition of my employers was well- 
known to arise from [adherence to] integrity 




















of principle, and not from a desire to evade 
any part of myduty asa servant to the public. 
1 thought myself justified in using endeavours 
to retain my situation on account of my fami- 
ly ; for though I had not lost all my property, 
by far the greater part of what I had accumu- 
lated was now gone; and [in case of my dis- 
missal] I apprehended I should be entitled to 
some compensation for past services, my youth 
having been spent in the laborious duties of 
my employment. 
terest I could with the postmasters-general, 
through the medium of my kind friend and 
relative the comptroller. 
fectual, I thought it right to address the sec- 
retary, that he might use his interest with 
them. 
letter :-— 









































I therefore used what in- 
This proving inef- 
I accordingly sent him the following 


“General Post Office, March 17th, 1784. 
“ Sir,—It is with much regret 1 find myself 


under the necessity of giving you trouble ; but 
the circumstance of my having been obliged 
to attend the Assizes at Aylesbury, and there 
practically to avow those sentiments which I 
concientiously believe to be perfectly consis- 
tent with the true principles of Christianity, 
though not altogether agreeable to the opinion 
of those who profess the established religion of 
this kingdom, has rendered it almost impossible 
for me to avoid it. 
am in a very disagreeable predicament on ac- 
count of my family, which urges me to request 
your kind interference with the postmasters- 
general on my behalf. 
the necessity there is for every precaution to 
prevent abuses in the management of the busi- 
ness of the Post Office ; and the present unfor- 
tunate affair may have suggested to you a 
new species of fraud which might hereafter 
be practised by parties whose duty it might 


It must be confessed, I 


I am well aware of 


be to bring others to justice, by pretending to 
be of the Society of Quakers. It must be 


allowed that such a surmise may not be with- 
out foundation; but at the same time, the 
character of the party under circumstances of 
this kind ought to be considered, [which] 


would ever be a bar to the execution of such a 
fraudulent intention. I have been more than 
thirteen years (half my life) in the Post Office, 
the duties of which, you are sensible, are as 
laborious as those of any office under govern- 
ment, ifnot more so; and I believe I can add, 
without deviating from the truth, that I have 
attended to my appointment with fidelity and 
honesty ; for a confirmation of which, I appeal 
to my brethren, in the office. ‘The earnest 
desire I had to do my duty to God as well as 
to man, led me to search minutely into reli- 
gion ; and the strict observance | [have en- 
deavoured] to pay to that duty, [by my refu- 
sal to take an oath,] which I really believe to 
be built on a sure and solid foundation, will 
not, I trust, be the means of criminating me. 
I have therefore to entreat you to represent my 
case as it really is, to the postmasters-general : 
and as matters of conscience have ever been 
considered by true Christians to be of a very 
delicate and tender nature, I cannot but hope 
they will look kindly rather than harshly on 
my conduct. The duty I at present fulfil has 
very little connexion with any other part of 
the office : consequently I shall not be subject 
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to the inconvenience I have lately experienc- 
ed: and if I may be indulged by [being allow- 
ed to] remain in this employ, I shall think 
myself amply remunerated, and will give up 
the prospect of future advancement. If, how- 
ever, the postmasters-general are ‘not willing 
to grant me this favour, I have only to beg 
that as there have been precedents of persons 
resigning and receiving an annual stipend 
from the office, they will be pleased to grant 
me the like indulgence. Iam with respect, 
your obliged friend, 


























































Freverick Sarr.” 

In a few days I was ordered to attend the 
Board; and though the postmasters-general 
appeared more mild than they had done, yet I 
met with no success from my application. I 
was told I should not be immediately dismiss- 
ed, as I had represented how I was circum- 
stanced in other matters, but that I should 
have liberty to attend the office as usual for 
two or three weeks, till I could turn myself 
about. But I was much surprised and disap- 
pointed the next morning, when on entering 
the office, | was told that it was the express 
order of the postmasters-general, that 1 should 
not do any more duty, and I was refused even 
the indulgence of going to my drawer. This 
appeared the hardest of all my trials. It was 
unexpected ; and I could not but sit down in 
my room and weep aloud. I was informed 
that orders were also given to insist upon eve- 
ry person in the Post Office taking the sacra- 
ment, so called, at which I was not surprised ; 
for in my hearing, one of the postmasters- 
general, in a violent passion, and swearing ve- 
hemently, asked if there were any more men 
who thought as I did, [declaring] if there 
were, they should all turn out. Endeavours 
were used to make me appear criminal, and 
worthy the treatment I received : and to give 
the greater appearance of justice to their pro- 
ceedings, they reported that the judge at the 
assizes had said in open court, that I was a 
man very unfit for any employment in the 
Post Office ; and that he intended informing 
the postmasters-general as much ; which was 
altogether untrue, nothing of the sort having 
transpired ; but on the contrary, the judge be- 
haved with much tenderness and feeling to- 
wards me. 

Seeing how involved in difficulties we were, 
my opening this matter to my wife was a se- 
vere trial to me; and none but the Almigh- 
ty could conceive the inward distress [ suf- 
fered on being brought into this humiliating 
situation. I had now scarcely a friend to 
whom I could open my mind, and my father 
and other relations treated me with coldness, 
especially the former, who declared he would 
never do anything for me. None offered me 
any assistance, and I dared not open my situa- 
tion to Friends, lest they should suppose I 
courted the Society for gain. My wife too,(who 
was violently opposed to Friends,) perhaps 
with a view of forcing me to return to my for- 
mer way of thinking, appeared uncommonly 


return, and took the children with her. I 


her intention, nor did I expect she would till 
she put it into execution. 
tive’s at Richmond for sometime ; and while 
she was there I wrote to her in as moving a 
manner as I was capable, to request her re« 
turn. She came [afterwards] to get clothes 
for herself and the children, when I renewed 
my entreaties with many tears, but in vain. In 
this season of deep distress, the love of God 
through Christ was my only comfort, and io 
this I felt experimentally that I was not for- 
saken by Him for whom I suffered such severe 
trials and conflicts. 
them [I wrote as follows :—“ My brethren 
are put far from me, and mine acquaintance 
are verily estranged from me. 
have failed, and my familiar friends have for- 
gotten me. 
count me fora stranger ; I am analien in their 
sight. My breath is strange to my wife, though 
I entreated for my children’s sake of mine 
own body. All my friends abhorred me ; and 
they whom I loved are turned against me. 
Lover and friend trast thou put far from me, 
and mine acquaintance into darkness. 
know that my Redeemer liveth, and that he 
shall stand at the latter day upon the earth.” 


returned to me, and I can truly say, I receiv- 
ed her joyfully. During the time of these 
deep probations, I was also under great dis- 
couragement respecting my outward affairs. 
When I had been in business about a year, on 
making up my accounts I found my debts ex- 
ceeded my property upwards of £1000 ; and 
the next year there appeared but little im- 
provement ; for in these two years my busi- 
ness did not clear my expenses by about £300 


a year. 


ticed by a few Friends, whose society I very 
much enjoyed, home being generally very un- 
pleasant to me. 
year George Dilwyn and Samuel Emlen, who 
were visiting the families of Friends in West- 


sit with me, and I met them for that purpose 


bitter against me; so much so, that in the 
hurry of her resentment she left the house, 
with the determination, as she said, never to 
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She was at a rela- 


Under the pressure of 


My kinsfolk 


They that dwell in mine house 


But I 


After an absence of several weeks my wife 


In the beginning of 1785, I was kindly no- 
In the First month of this 


minster quarter, expressed an inclination to 


at George Stacey’s. I felt in an unusually 
disconsolate state, and unable to see anything 
but the impurity of my heart. The subject 
of their testimony was to encourage faithful- 
ness in little acts of dedication that were re- 
quired of me, intimating I was not to suppose 
that, because I had suffered for the cause of 
truth, the work was done; that there was 
still a great deal to do, and perhaps to suffer ; 
and that it is only by patience and watchful- 
ness, and keeping the eye single to the great 
Master, that we can be safe; that seeing we 
are weak and insufficient of ourselves to do 
anything to His glory, we must seek for ability 
to serve Him with a perfect heart and with a 
willing mind, that by the purity of our conduct 
we may prove ourselves worthy of the vocation 
wherewith we are called. The upright, hon- 
est dealing of these Friends was a stimulus to 
me to press through every difficulty and dis- 
couragement. 


The adoption of the plain language, was a 


great trial to me, and it was a long time be- 


fore I could fully give up to it ; and even after 


again. 
eye what is passing every day upon all the 
roads; how many are terrified and hurt, how 





entreated her before she left not to prosecute | { had accomplished it, and had continued faith- 

















































ful for some weeks, my strength failed me, 
and I nearly gave it up: but by attending to 
the secret reproofs of instruction, I was fa- 
voured with strength to resume this part of 
my duty ; though I found it much more diffi- 
cult to return, than it was in the first instance 
to conform to the practice. 
watchfulness and not attending to the pointings 
of duty in what appeared little things, 1 was 
frequently brought into much distress; but 
when faithful to the voice of Truth, I was 
at times favoured with great peace and com- 
fort, and I found I gained strength in the holy 
warfare. Though neither dress nor address 
at first appeared of much importanee to me, 
yet as I faithfully yielded to the teaching in- 
fluences of Divine grace and truth, I was en- 
abled to see the beneficial effects of [support- 
ing] these parts of our testimony. When I 
first ee 

my directions, made my coat with a cape and 
cross pockets, 
as the alteration of pockets would have disfig- 
ured the coat, I retained them, though it cost 
me considerable uneasiness. By this little 
exercise I was put to the test, whether my al- 
teration was from principle, or merely an act 
of conformity to the custom of Friends, which 
I have always thought a matter of no small 
importance : for to get into the fold any other 
way than by the door, or following any other 
leader than the true Shepherd, I believe is 
unsafe ; and however desirable it may be to 
conform to our brethren, this is not sufficient 
to build a religious scruple upon. 


Thus by un- 


my dress, the tailor, contrary to 


The cape I had altered, but 


(To be continued.) 
ome 


Superintending Providence. 
The following illustration of the watchful 





care and providence of the Most High, is ex- 
tracted from a letter written by William Cow- 
per to his friend William Unwin. 
in the Fifth month, 1782. 


It is dated 
“We are glad that you are safe at home 


Could we see at one glance of the 


many plundered and abused, we should indeed 
find reason enough to be thankful for journies 


performed in safety, and for deliverance from 
dangers, we are not perhaps even permitted 


tosee. When in some of the high southern 
latitudes, and in a dark tempestuous night, a 
flash of lightning discovered to Captain Cook 
a vessel, which glanced along close by his side 
and which but for the lightning, he must have 
run foul of, both the danger and the transient 
light that showed it, were undoubtedly design- 
ed to convey to him this wholesome instruc- 
tion, ‘That a particular Providence attended 
him, and that he was not only preserved from 
evils of which he had notice, but from many 
more of which he had no information, or even 
the least suspicion.’ What unlikely contin- 
gencies may nevertheless take place! How 
improbable that two ships should dash against 
each other, in the midst of the vast Pacific 
Ocean, and that, steering contrary courses, 
from parts of the world so immensely distant 
from each other, they should yet move so ex- 
actly in a line as to clash, fill, and go to the 
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bottom, in a sea where all the ships in the 
world might be so dispersed as that none 
should see another! Yet this must have hap- 
pened but for the remarkable interference 
which he has recorded. ‘The same Providence 
indeed might as easily have conducted them 
so wide of each other that they should never 
have met dt all; but then this lesson would 
have been lost; at least the heroic voyager 
would have encompassed the globe without 
having had occasion to relate an incident that 
so naturally suggests it.” 


The Two Foxes, 


In “ Letters from New York,” Second Se- 
ries, by L. Maria Child, she introduces the 
following curious incident in natural history, 
for the truth of which she vouches : 


‘He (the narrator) was one day in the 
fields, near a stream where several geese were 
swimming. Presently, he observed one dis- 
—_— under the water, with a sudden jerk. 

hile he looked for her to rise again, he saw 
a fox emerge from the water, and trot off to 
the woods with the unfortunate goose in his 
mouth. He chanced to go in a direction 
where it was easy for the man to watch his 
movements. He carried his burden to a re- 
cess under an overhanging rock. Here he 
scratched away a mass of dry leaves, scooped 
a hole, hid his treasure within, and covered 
it up very carefully. Then off he went to the 
stream again, entered some distance behind 
the flock of geese, and floated noiselessly 
along, with merely the tip of his nose visible 
above the surface. But this time he was not 
so fortunate in his manceuvres. The geese, 
by some accident, took the alarm, and flew 
away with loud cackling. The fox, finding 
himself defeated, walked off in a direction op- 
posite to the place where his victim was bu- 
ried. The man uncovered the hole, put the 
goose in his basket, replaced the leaves care- 
fully, and stood patiently at a distance, to 


watch further proceedings. The sly thief 


was soon seen returning with another fox, 
that he had invited to dine with him. They 
trotted along right merrily, swinging their 
tails, snuffing the air, and smacking their lips, 
in anticipation of a rich repast. hen they 
arrived under the rock, Reynard eagerly 
scratched away the leaves; but lo, his dinner 
had disappeared! He looked at his compan- 
ion, and plainly saw by his countenance, that 
he more than misdoubted whether any goose 
was ever there, as pretended. He evidently 
considered his friend’s hospitality a sham, and 
himself insulted. His contemptuous expres- 
sion was more than the mortified fox could 
bear. Though conscious of generous inten- 
tions, he felt that all assurances to that effect 
would be regarded as lies. Appearances 
were certainly very much against him; for 
his tail slunk between his legs, and he held 
his head down, looking sideways, with a sneak- 
ing glance at his disappointed companion. 
Indignant at what he supposed to be an at- 
tempt to get up a character for generosity on 
false pretences, the offended guest seized his 
unfortunate host, and cuffed him most un- 


mercifully. Poor Reynard bore the infliction 




























Boston at that time, became a victim to the 
pestilence. When the first symptoms appear- 
ed, his wife sent the children into the coun- 
try, and herself remained to attend upon him. 
Her friends warned her against such rashness. 
They told her it would be death to her, and 
no benefit to him; for he would soon be too 
ill to know who attended upon him. These 
arguments made no impression on her aflec- 
tionate heart. She felt that it would be a 
life-long satisfaction to her to know who at- 
tended upon him, if he did not. She accord- 
ingly staid and watched him with unremit- 
ting care. This, however, did not avail to 
save him. He grew worse and worse, and 
finally died. ‘Those who went round with the 
death-carts had visited the chamber, and seen 
that the end was near. They now came to 
take the body. His wife refused to let it go. 
She told me that she never knew how to ac- 
count for it, but though he was perfectly cold 
and rigid, and to every appearance quite dead, 
there was a powerful impression on her mind 
that life was not extinct. The men were 
overborne by the strength of her conviction, 
though their own reason was opposed to it. 
The half-hour again came round, and again 





with the utmost patience, and sneaked off, as 
if conscious that he had received no more 
than might be naturally expected, under the 
circumstances.” 


Restoration from Apparent Death. 
In the same work from which the preced- 


ing was extracted, is related the following 
extraordinary incident, that occurred in the 
family of the authoress, when the yellow fever 
prevailed like a plague at Boston : 


“One of my father’s brothers, residing in 


was heard the solemn words, ‘ Bring out your 


dead.’ The wife again resisted their impor- 


tunities; but this time the men were more 
resolute. They said the duty assigned them 
was a painful one ; but the health of the city 
required punctual obedience to the orders 
they received ; if they ever expected the pes- 
tilence to abate, it must be by a prompt re- 
moval of the dead, and immediate fumigation 
of the infected apartments. She pleaded and 
pleadea, and even knelt to them in an agony 
of tears, continually saying, ‘1 am sure he is 
not dead.’ The men represented the utter 
absurdity of such an idea ; but finally, over- 
come by her tears, again departed. With 
trembling haste she renewed her efforts to 
restore life. She raised his head, rolled his 
limbs in hot flannel, and placed hot onions on 
his feet. ‘The dreaded half-hour again came 
round, and found him as cold and rigid as 
ever. She renewed her entreaties so despe- 
rately, that the messengers began to think a 
little gentle force would be necessary. They 
accordingly attempted to remove the body 
against her will; but she threw herself upon 
it, and clung to it with such frantic strength, 
that they could not easily loosen her grasp.— 
Impressed by the remarkable energy of her 
will, they relaxed their efforts. To all their 
remonstrances she answered, ‘If you bury 
him, you shall bury me with him.’ At last, 
by dint of reasoning on the necessity of the 




































case, they obtained from her a promise, that, 
if he showed no signs of life before they again 
came round, she would make no further op- 
position to the removal. 
respite, she hung the watch up on the bed- 
post, and renewed her. efforts with redoubled 
zeal. She placed kegs of hot water about 
him, forced brandy between his teeth, breath- 
ed into his nostrils, and held hartshorn to his 
nose ; but still the body lay motionless and 
cold. She looked anxiously at the watch ; in 
five minutes the promised half-hour would ex- 
pire, and those dreadful voices would be heard, 
passing through the street. 
came over her; she dropped the head she 
had been sustaining; her hand trembled vio- 
lently ; and the hartshorn she had been hold- 
ing was spilled on the pallid face. 
ally, the position of the head had become tip- 
ped backward slightly, and the powerful li- 
quid flowed into his nostrils, 
was a short, quick gasp—a struggle—his 
eyes opened ; and when the death-men came 
again, they found him sitting up in the bed. 
He is still alive, and has enjoyed unusually 
good health.” 


Having gained this 


Hopelessness 


Accident- 


Instantly there 


Sealing Waz.—It is not generally known, 


says the editor of the New Zealand Journal, 
that the gum of the phormium tenax, or New 
Zealand flax, is admirably adapted for sealing 


letters ; and, when remittances are enclosed, 
is frequently made use of by the colonists for 
that purpose. It is insoluble, either in water 
or spirit, and so thoroughly penetrates the 
envelop, as to become part and parcel of it ; 


nor is it possible to get at the contents of a 


letter so sealed. 

By a law of Indiana, passed last winter, 
the weight of a bushel of grain is fixed as fol- 
lows :—A bushel of merchantable wheat shall 
be taken and given in all contracts, at sixty 
pounds ; a bushel of rye shall consist of fifty- 
six pounds; a bushel of corn shall be taken 
at fifty-six pounds; a bushel of flax-seed at 
fifty-six pounds; a standard bushel of mer- 
chantable barley shall consist of forty-eight 
pounds ; a standard bushel of oats shall con- 
sist of thirty-three pounds. These weights 
of the respective grains now constitute in In- 
diana the legal standard bushel, and under a 
contract to deliver so many bushels of grain, 
the delivery of these weights per bushel will 
constitute a legal tender. 


For your conduct in your business, and in 
the whole course of your life, though what I 
have said to you, and recommended you to, 
might be suffieient ; yet I will be more par- 
ticular as to those good and gracious qualifi- 
cations, | pray God Almighty to season and 
accomplish you with, to his glory, and your 
temporal and eternal felicity, — Penn. 


Return no answer to anger, unless with 
much meekness, which often turns it away. 
But rarely make replies, less rejoinders; for 
that adds fuel to the fire. It is a wrong time 
to vindicate yourselves, the true ear being then 
never open to hear it. Man are not them- 
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A curiosity.—There is a clock on one of 
of: silence to passion, prejudice and mock- 
ery, is the best answer and often conquers 
what resistance inflames. 
SPEAK GENTLY. 
Speak gently! It is better far 
To rule by love than fear— 


Speak gently—let not hmrsh words mar 
The good we might do here. 


























bearing the following inscription ; 

“This clock was a wedding present by 
Oliver Cromwell, to his daughter on the day 
of her marriage to Sir James Claypole.” 
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Speak gently! Love doth whisper low 
The vows that true hearts bind; 

And gently Friendship’s accents flow ; 
Affection’s voice is kind. 





The sad certainty can no longer be evad- 
ed. ‘The annexation of Texas, so far as the 
people of that country are concerned, is no 
longer doubtful. The popular meetings and 
the legislative action, are all on the affirma- 
tive side. And now, as.further confirmation, 
the Convention which had been specially call- 
ed to settle the question, has determined in 
the same way, as appears from the following 
paragraph taken from the Inquirer of the 29th 
ult. : 


*“ An extra from the office of the New Or- 
leans Picayune, under date of the 20th, fur- 
nishés interesting advices from Texas. An- 
nexation has been agreed to by the Conven- 


Speak gently to the little child! 
Its love be sure to gain; 

Teach it in accents soft and mild— 
R may not long remain. 


Speak gently to the young, for they 
Will have enough to bear— 

Pass through this life as best they may, 
*Tis full of anxious care. 


Speak gently to the aged one— 
Grieve not the care-worn heart; 

The sands of life are nearly run; 
Let such in peace depart. 


Speak gently, kindly, to the poor— 
Let no harsh tene be heard ; 
They have enough they must endare, 


We have been informed that John Allen 


the tables of Washington Hall, Cincinnati, | resides at Liscard, England, and not in Ire- 
land, as stated in “ The Friend.” 


No. 2, “On the Cultivation of the Grape- 


vine,” in our next. 


New Post Office Law. 


Subscribers within 30 miles of the city, who 
have-heretofore had their papers delivered at 
market taverns, ferries, &c. and who intend 
to avail themselves of the privilege of receiv- 
ing them by mail, free of postage, will please 
to give early notice to that effect. 


As remittances cannot now be made under 


the frank of postmasters, subscribers are re- 
quested to pay postage, being little for each, 
but considerable in the aggregate. Agents 
are not expected to pay postage, but may for- 
ward by mail at our expense, keeping the 
weight within the half ounce. Postmasters 
can frank orders for discontinuance, but we 
do not ask subscribers t6 be free in using it. 


Teacher Wanted, 
To take charge of Friends’ school for boys 


at Cincinnati. This is believed to be an 



















Without an unkind werd. tion, with only one dissenting voice—that of 


Richard Bache. General Rusk presided. A 
committee of fifteen were soon after appoint- 
ed, who reported, by their chairman, Judge 
Lipscombe, an ordinance, assenting, on be- 
half of the people of Texas, tothe terms of 
annexation proposed bydhe United States go- 
vernment. It was adopted with one dissent- 
ing voice—but five members absent. I[t was 
engrossed and signed by all the members pre- 
sent.’ 


opening worthy the attention of a suitably 
qualified Friend. Further information with 
regard to it may be had at Friends’. Book- 
store No. 84 Arch street, or by application to 
Edward Richie, No. 245 N. Third street. 
ae 

Drep, on the morning of the 9th of Seventh month 
Cuartes Roserts, a member of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting, aged sixty-one years. 


Speak gently to the erring—know 
They may have toiled in vain; 

Perchance unkindness made them 80 ; 
Oh, win them back again. 

Speak gently! He who gave his lifo 
‘To bend man’s stubborn will, 


When elements were in fierce strife, 
Said to them, “ Peace, be still !” 


Speak gently! *Tis a little thing 
Dropped in the heart’s deep well ; 
The good, the joy, which it may bring, 

Eternity shall tell. 


——, ofa lingering disease, on the 11th ultimo, at 
the residence of her son-in-law, Daniel Daghoof, Eura- 
nor, widow of the late Samuel Chambers, a member 
and elder of Lick Creek Monthly Meeting, Orange co., 
Indiana, in the sixty-first year of her age. She was a 
firm believer in the doctrines of the Christian religion 
as held by Friends, a usefnl and exemplary member of 
the church, and regular in the attendance of our reli- 
gious meetings, in which she sometimes expressed a 
few sentences, to the edification of her friends. Near 
her final close, she often appeared in supplication, and 
was favoured to give much suitable counsel to her 
children, who had assembled around her to witness the 
last moments of a departing parent. Under all her 
bodily sufferings, her trust was in her Redeemer, and 
she was enabled patiently to wait the solemn change, 


Inquirer. From the temper heretofore evinced by 
those having the control in our own govern- 
ment, there seems little hope that this, to say 
the least of it, unwise measure, will be defeat- 
ed;—a prodigious weight of responsibility 
rests upon the final settlement of the ques- 
tion. 


A Mastodon Skeleton entire, the Newark 
Advertiser says, has just been constructed in 
that city from the bones recently found in a 
small pond on the top of the mountain near 
Hackettstown, Warren County, N. Y. It is 
the largest skeleton of this extinct species 
that has been found, and we know of but one 
other similar specimen in existence ; the one 
which is preserved in the old Peale Museum 
in Philadelphia. This is larger and more 
perfect. It measures 22 feet in length, about 
11 feet high, and 16 feet in girth. From the 
fact that the bones of six of the huge animals 
were found imbedded together in the deposite 
of a pond on the highest grounds of the State 
(evidently of different ages, from the calf up) 
the proprietors conjecture that they perished 
there in the flood. 

One of the skeletons crumbled to pieces at 
the first exposure to the air; parts of the oth- 
er five are preserved. ‘The one that has been 
carefully put together is very nearly perfect, 
and presents a striking idea of the dimensions 
of that great monster of the animal world, 
which probably became extinct in the general 
deluge. It will be removed to New York for 
exhibition, when the scientific observers in 
natural history, and the public generally, will 

have an opportunity of examining it, A con- 
venient room has been provided for it in 
Broadway. - 


Private Library for Sale. 


A valuable collection of Books, principally 
old and scarce editions of Friends’ books, the 
private library of a loved deceased minister, 
has been deposited at the office of “ The 
Friend,” and will be sold, with the mahogany 
case and secretary, together or separately, as 
may be desired. 

Friends in Philadelphia and its vicinity, 
who may incline to purchase, are invited to 
call without delay and examine them, as it is 
not expected that they will remain long where 
they are. The following are in the collec- 
tion : 

Francis Howgil, quarto, 1676. 

Thomas Story, folio, English ed., 1747. 

John Burnyeat, English, 1691. 

Thomas Taylor, English, 1697. 

George Whitehead, London, 1725. 

Woolman’s Works, 1774. 

Thomas Chalkley’s Works, 1749. 

Thomas Eliwood’s Life, London, 1765. 

Life of John Fothergill, London, 1754. 

Persecutions of Quakers, London, 1736. 


ance that the language may be applied to her, “ Bless- 
ed are the dead who die in the Lord from henceforth ; 
yea, saith the spirit, that they may rest from their la- 
bours, and their works do follow them.” 


. near Haddonfield, N. J., on the 13th ultimo, in 
the twenty-seventh year of her age, of pulmonary con. 
sumption, Martua, wife of Samucl S. Willitts, and 
daughter of Martha Abbott, of Salem. She was the 
third and last of three sisters, who have pussed away 
within nineteen months. Her decline was rapid, and 
she seemed calm in the prospect of death. A short 
time before her close, she sunk under great weakness, 
and for a season, those around her thought the spirit 
had departed; but reviving, she signified that she had 
been favoured with a foretaste of the happiness of the 
redeemed, beyond anything of which she could have 
conceived, accompanied with an assurance that a man- 
sion was prepared for her in the kingdom of eternal 
blessedness. Wheu the pale messenger approached, 
and life was fast ebbing, she again alluded to that sea- 
son of Divine favour, soon afler which she quietly de- 


parted 
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leaving to her surviving friends the consoling assur- . 
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